RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
roughly speaking, it had no chemical properties, it formed no compound with any other element, it would have nothing to do with the most tempting brides that the chemists put before it; as this is the trap on which chemists rely for catching a new element, it is no wonder that argon eluded them.   The discovery of argon was much more important than the ordinary discovery of an element; it was the discovery of a new type of element, one which has been of fundamental importance in the development of the theory of the structure of the atom.   Sir William Ramsay, who had been trying to isolate argon by absorbing nitrogen by magnesium, and who had succeeded in doing so within a few days of Rayleigh's success with the sparking, afterwards discovered helium, neon, krypton, and xenon, four other elements of the same type as argon.   The first announcement of the discovery of argon was made by Rayleigh and Ramsay at the meeting of the British Association at Oxford on August 13, 1894.   It was an oral statement and Rayleigh was the speaker.   This was never published, though some account of it appeared in various newspapers.   The definitive account of the research was given in a paper read before the Royal Society on January 31, 1895.   After this the existence of a new gas in the atmosphere was definitely admitted, though rather grudgingly in some quarters.   It was quite natural and reasonable that chemists should be sceptical about the existence of a gas which was present in large quantities in the atmosphere but which had never been detected by any chemist, and whose properties seemed to be contrary to those of other gases.   Thus argon, though its density is greater than nitrogen, is not so easily liquefied, while in general the heavier gaseous elements are more easily liquefied than the lighter.   This fact seemed conclusive to 400